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NOTE FOR NONDESCRIPTS. 

“ But how is it that one or two are wearing a sort of scout-boy rig-out?”’ 
asked one of the Press representatives at the great Al-Thing Encampment. 

Kibbo Kift is a democratic movement, and no Kinsman can be forced to 
wear any other rig-out than that which he wishes. Nevertheless, every Kinsman 
will wish to carry out the decisions of the Kindred at Althingamote assembled, 
and attention is therefore directed to the following resolutions :-— 

Al-Thing, June 4th, 1922, K.K. III.— The Al-Thing desires detinitely 
by resolution to limit the costume of the Kindred to that set out in the 
Covenant.” 

Al-Thing, May 20th, 1923, K.K. IV.—‘ It is suggested that, in order 
to maintain the proper dignity of the Kindred in the world without, the 
attention of Headmen and Chiefs of Things, Lodges, Tribes and Clans, be 
directed to seeing that all members of their respective Groups are clad in 
the Traditional Costume of the Kindred.’’ 

Hiking Camp.—‘‘ To all Kinsfolk, Greeting! Who will join me on a 
hiking and camping trip, first weck in August? There are three seashore sites 
available between Dover and Littlestone-on-Sea, aud the country is ideal for 
hiking and wooderaft.. Further information to all interested from :—Brown 
Wolf (Covt. No. 1169), 40, Guildhall Street, Folkestone.” 

Camp Site.—'* Kinsfolk are welcome to visit my Alpine hut (really an old 
cottage on the border of Epping Forest). Sleeping accommodation and also 
tent-sites in garden, free, Address :—dventurer, c/o Kinsman Millican Dalton 
(Covt. No, 1227, Stoney Path, Baldwin’s Hill, Loughton, Essex. 

““P.S. re Handicraft Lodge.—This seems to me a good and useful proposi- 
tion. Possibly this cottage of mine here might be thought suitable for a start ? 
It is only twelve miles from Big Smoke, and has three rooms, etc., which could 
be used for small handicrafts, and also as lodging. A small payment—say 
2s. 6d. per week—might be made per handicrafter.” 

fans Holl.—A representative from Kinsman Habbel of Regensburg, 
Bavaria—Hans Holl—arrived in England too late to attend the Al-Thing. 
However, he spent an enjoyable time in this country, staying at Camelot and 
also with Red Wolf, Lotosta, Miss k. Sharp, and at Wayside Camp. A dinner 
in his honour was given by the Kinsfoll< at International House, Gower Street, 
on June 6th, and over 40 Kinsfolk attended. 

News of the Al-Thing.—A special revort will be sent to all Kinsfolk, and 
this accounts for the fact that Nomap does not contain details of the Great 
Assembly. 1 

Camp in Cumberland: Ken-Ea intends pitching camp at_Borrowdale this 
summer. Kinsfolk who would like to camp there also should write at once 
to:—Miss M. M. Barker (Covt. No. 1213), 9, Jenner House, Hunter Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

The Press Gets Going: Monday, May 21st, was reserved as Press Day at 
the Al-Thing this year, and we got an astonishingly good Press. 

““ Westminster Gazette,’’ Mav 21st, contained almost a column describing 
the Al-Thing Ceremony and the aims and ideals of the K.K. 

“Daily Mirror,” May 23rd. The early edition contained four very good 
photographs of the Al-Thing, covering the greater part of the two centre pages. 
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The later edition gave one good photograph of the Council Mote, entitled 
** Hacd-beaded and Hard-limbed.”’ 

** Daily News,” May 22nd, gave an excellent report of the Al-Thing— 
almost a whole column on the centre page—and reproduced the Mazk of tie 
Kibbo Kift. 

** Daily News,’’ May 26th, devoted a column and a half to an amusing 
skit on the Kibbo Kift. 

*“ Manchester Guardian,’’ May 30th, contained one of the best articles 
which have ever appeared about K.K. It was written by Kinsman Evelyn 
Sharp (Covt. No. 114), and takes up two wide half-columns on p. 5 under the 
heading, ‘** How To Be Kibbo Kift: A Youth Movement for All Ages.”’ 

“Truth,’’ May 30th, blazened a double-crown poster all over London bear- 
ing the strange device—‘ The Koming of Kibbo Kift ”—and contained an 
article which was quite harmlessly amusing, if slightly mixed-up and somewhat 
untruthful. 

On the whole, the Press has been very kind to us, and even where some 
would-be wit sees fit to cast the shaft of his lampoon, we cannot fail to see the 
fun of it, for people who are ‘ afraid of being laughed at,” and who dare not 
smile at themselves on occasion, are of very little use in such a movement as the 
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CHOOSING A STICK. By Print-of-a-Moccasin. 


When you cut your hiking-stick, you will find it best not to 
work it or bark it till half-dry. Leave all roots and spurs on the stick 
about 1 inch long till you begin working on it. When half-dry its 
suppleness is at its greatest, and working ‘is facilitated. 

Ash and Holly sticks must only be rough-trimmed while they 
season. The wood of ground ash, especially the curious root knots, 
admit of excellent carving. 

Of all home-grown sticks, Oak is the most reliable. Straight 
sticks of sapling oak are not always easily obtained, but copsewood 
sticks pulled from the stumps of trees form excellent substitutes. 
Oa sticks split in drying if the bark is removed or carved, or the 
knots cut too close. They are practically useless as hiking sticks. 
The forms of the knobs and roots will lend themselves readily to 
quaint carving. 

From the roots of Elm trees, saplings with a coating of rough 
bark will shoot up straight to a height of 10 to 12 feet. These will 
furnish good staves of the fancy type, the rough bark serving the 
purpose of ornamentation when dried and polished. The wood is 
fairly durable, but not very supple once dried, and sticks of it are 
not suitable for hard usage. 

Light sticks of Hazel may be cut from almost every hedgerow 
and in any wood. They are very tough, but have the disadvantage of 
bending and remaining crooked when leaned upon heavily. The 
wood is light and may be easily carved. Occasionally hazel sticks 
may be found entwined with honeysuckle, when they assume a cork- 
screw shape and are much prized as fancy sticks, 

In exposed positions the Blackthorn is only a dwarf shrub, but 
in sheltered hedgerows its saplings run up to 8 or 10 feet, straight 
and tapering, but covered with stout spines and small twigs. These 
saplings make excellent sticks. The spines and twigs should not be 
cut off short until the stick is half-dried. Blackthorn is noted for 
its hardness and strength more than for lightness and elasticity. The 


wood is not easily carved, but the root knobs admit of a very smooth 
polish. 
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Its congener, the Whitethorn (or hawthorn), is rather brittle and 
less durable. ; 

Among the fruit trees, the Cherry supplies supple and tolerably 
strong sticks; and Apple-wood, when carefully dried, is quite good. 

When sticks are half-dried—that is, when the bark has shrunk, 
has lost its sappy greenness, and refuses to peel freely—they may 
be carved as desired. To commence work on a “ green ” stick is 
asking it to split. : 

The writer finds that a stout Ash staff, 5 feet long, ferruled 
with the familiar “Blakey,” serves for a tent-pole, is best for all- 
round use, and—just suits him “ down-to-the-ground.” 


AT THE SIGN OF THE VALLEY SECTION. 


7.—THE PEASANT. 

The river, which cut deep gorges in the. hills and descended in 
falls and rapids, which has watered hunter, woodman, and shepherd, 
has turned the mill, perhaps, has been forded and bridged, dammed, 
and canalised, comes down at last to/the plain. Here, in the course 
of long ages, the river has made great flats of alluvium, rich with 
the spoils of all the hills. On such plains the peasant peoples plant 
their crops, and do not wish to move again. They are the “settlers ” 
who have given up the nomadic life. Here man grasped the splendid 
promise that he who beareth forth good seed (even though heavy- 
hearted—for it was a hard lesson not to eat all the grain from those 
first precarious harvests) shall come again with joy bearing his 
sheaves, thereafter to wander from his patch of tillage no more. 
The planted crops must be reaped, and tended till the reaping. 

From the crofters of the tiny farms overhanging the foot of the 
steep valley slopes of West Scotland to the millions inhabiting the 
great flats of the Ganges Valley in India, the peasant peoples are 
the most stable, enduring, and pacific of all. 

They may be invaded and scattered by war, or devastated by 
drought and famine, yet the peasants will struggle back again and 
again, over hundreds of miles, to the plot of earth which bore them 
and which is sacred to them. Europe's present misery and unrest 
was touched upon more clearly than he knew by the French peasant- 
soldier, who, on the battlefield of the Marne, last year passionately 
exclaimed, “ The earth has been assassinated! ” 

Here is no place nor space to write of the world-wide worship of 
the fertile Earth-Mother, of the many personifications of her, of the 
rites and ceremonies devised by her peasant-lovers. Typical of such 
is the Spring Festival of China, when the Emperor drove the plough 
and the Empress planted beans in the furrow. 

Note how the potential density of people on a given area of the 
earth increases as we descend the Valley Slope. 

From the rigorously restricted Hunter Tribe we have come to 
the teeming thousands of the Rhine delta, and to the millions on the 
rice-flats of China, that most enduring and conservative of civilisa- 
tions. 
The peasants, in that they can store their goods and take exceed- 
ing thought for the morrow, are the real possessors of Capital. 

On the plain, with the cornlands to feed it, and on the communi- 
cation-line of the river, where all the inhabitants of the Valley Slope 
come down to exchange and transform the material gifts ,ielded by 


the great Earth Mother, arises the city. 
KEN-EA. . 
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THE SIGHT-SEER AND THE SEER. 


by 
The Natural Naturalist. 


My friend Tomkin is a very decent fellow, an intelligent fellow. 
When he takes his holiday he is an ardent sight-seer. He consults a 
guide-book and does all the sights Yes, he takes his Kodak 
and his Panama. He gets a lot of snapshots and is proud to show them 
when you drop in to tea. They remind him of all the sights he has 
visited. Castle with Roman towers. Manor house, Elizabethan, Norman 
church, etc. 

I was once persuaded to join him in one of his sight-seeing expeditions. 
I found he was incapable of seeing anything whatever except “ objects 
of interest.” And when he’s done them takes the next train home. But 
even the best guide-book cannot tell you what to see or what is worth 
looking at. You have to find it out for yourself, 

And this is just the difficultyy “How am I to find out for myself?” 
says Tomkin, “I’ve only got a fortnight, and I can’t waste time looking 
about.” Well, domt look about. Sit still. The sky is always with you; 
look at that. Then drop your eyes to the river. You can see the reflections. 
They are not in the guide-book, but how wonderful. If you turn to 
the middle distance you will see the trees are ultramarine under a cloud 
shadow—which is not in the guide-book—but how telling against the 
yellow-ochre of the ripening corn. 

Nature reveals herself in one mood and then in another mood. You 
are impressed by the gathering of a storm or by the clear evening sky 
with its promise of fair weather. You, being part of Nature, are in 
sympathy with Nature, and you are impressed by these various moods. 
It is this feeling—this idea of being part of Nature—that lifts you above 
yourself. You roam on and on with a sense of exaltation. Nature is 
great and wonderful. You are great and wonderful. Everything is great 
and wonderful. You walk in the infinite, for everything is infinite. 
And everything is change. You also ring the changes. 

When some early Chaldean astronomer watched the changes of the 
moon and connected them with the changes of the tide, he was doing 
much more than sight-seeing. He was seeing further than the eye can 
see, and we call him a seer, 

Whenever we enter into the phases of Nature we are in a measure 
seers, as distinct from sight-seers. We are not out merely to see the 
object in front of us, but the aspect, which is one of the phases of Nature. 
In other words, the appearance of a scene is more than the scene itself. 
The sky is always there, but the appearance of the sky makes all the 
difference. This appearance dominates the whole landscape, and you are 
impressed by that particular mood of Nature more than you are by 
the parish church, which is comparatively nothing. If it were not there 
the scene would be equally impressive. 

Thus the Seer 
With vision clear 
Sees forms appear and disappear 
In the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change. 
Always the question is, “ What went ye out for to see?” If you go 


for the object you will find it. If you go for the vision you will find 
that also. 
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ONEISONE == 


An Epitome of Magic and Religion 
by White Fox 


One ts One, and all alone, 
And evermore shall be so.—(Old Song). 


Your primitive forefathers believed in Magical 
Hocus-Pocus-Mumbo-Jumbo . . . and your mind is 
not yet clear of the tangled thought of postglacial 
paleolithic and neolithic ancestors. To examine the 
manifold magical and religious ideas of mankind is 
to examine the strata of your own mentality. All 
the gods are the expression of ONE. 

J. H. 


7.—Bear Worship.—It 1s curious that Bear Worship is found 
among all those who live to the North, or Far North, such as the 
North American Indians, the Hairy Ainu of North Japan, the 
Ostiak and other Siberian tribes, the Finns and other Northern 
peoples. Many myths and taboos are connected with the bear; 
women may not cross it’s trail nor even touch the hunting-gear of 
the men. The Shaman, or medicine man, uses charms of bear-claws 
and teeth. Amongst the Hairy Ainu the bear is eaten as well as 
worshipped. A baby bear is captured in early spring, and kept in 
a cage in the chief’s house, where it is suckled by an Ainu woman, 
and played with by the children. When the bear becomes strong 
and dangerous the Great Bear Feast is held, and the sacred animal 
is ceremonially killed and eaten by its worshippers. 

8.—Eating the Dead God.—The custom of eating sacred bread 
as the body of a god was practised by the Aztecs before the discovery 
and conquest of Mexico. The bread was made of seed of beets 
and roasted maize mixed with honey into a paste and moulded into 
the shape of a god or idol. This was a May ceremony. The god 
made of maize-bread was carried by young men and maidens (who 
were crowned with garlands of roasted maize and decked with chains 
of flowers) to the temple. MHere, after a special ritual of blessing 
the sacred bread-god, the priests broke it up and distributed portions 
of the god to the people “in the manner of a communion.” With 
tears of fear and reverence it was eaten by men, women, and even 
little children. They held that they “did eat the flesh and bones 
of God.” 

9.._Enlarged liver for enlarged soul.—Savages believe that food 
has its effect in this manner: If you are timid eat tiger’s flesh; 
if vou would be fleet-footed eat the flesh of springbok. if you are 
slow of speech eat the tongues of certain birds. On the other hand, 
if you should eat tortoise you will become slow; eat bear and you 
will be clumsy like a bear; eat hare and you will be timid like 
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a hare. The people of Darfur, in Central Africa, think that the 
liver 1s the seat of the soul, and that a man may enlarge his soul 
by eating the liver of an animal, 

10.—Eating the Dead Chief.—Among primitive people the flesh 
and blood of dead men are eaten and drunk to acquire bravery, 
wisdom, and strength. A dead chief, who, during life, has been 
a brave, wise, and strong man, will be eaten by his devoted followers, 
and his blood will be drunk, so that they may acquire his qualities. 
The chief is frequently regarded as a god, and, therefore, when he 
dies, his people are very anxious to share his divine power. This 
is done by eating the chief and drinking his blood. 

11.—Eating Corn and Wine Symbols.—If the god is a corn-god 
his body will be made in the form of corn-cakes or wafers; when 
he is a vine-god, the juice of grapes represents his blood. This 
is a more refined form of eating the god to acquire divine power, 

“When we call corn Ceres and wine Bacchus,” says Cicero, “ we 
use a common figure of speech; but do you imagine that anybody 
is so insane as to believe that the thing he feeds upon is a god?” 

12.—Communion (Church of England): “Grant us, therefore, 
gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and 
to drink His blood, that our sinful bodies may be made clean by His 
body, and our sovls washed through His most precious blood, and 
that we may evermore dwell in Him, and He in us. Amen.” 

(Book of Common Prayer.) 

“Q. What is the outward part or sign of the Lord’s Supper? 

“A. Bread and Wine. ... . Q. What is the inward part, or thing 
signified? A. The Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. 
Q. What are the benefits whereof we are partakers thereby? A. The 
strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the Body and Blood of 
Christ, as our bodies are by Bread and Wine.” 

(Book of Common Prayer.) 

13.—Miraculous Birth of Buddha.—The word “ Buddha” means 
“Enlightened One.” Gautama, The Buddha, also called Siddhattha 
Gautama, was the son of King Suddhodana, who ruled a small king- 
dom on the Himalayan slopes in India. He lived in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., and his mother was Queen Mayadevi. He became one of 
the greatest teachers in the world, and influenced the whole of Asia. 
He was born about 620 B.c., and died about 543 B.c. 470,000,000 human 
beings—more than a third of the human race—follow the teaching of 
Prince Gautama, The Buddha. 

But, as ever, dull and ignorant people cannot bring themselves to 
believe a man like themselves; they want someone who is more than 
a mere man, and so, as time goes on, the dull-mirded begin to add 
to the original plain story of_the birth of their great teacher, until at 
last they have replaced the common truth by the story of a divine 
birth. 

In this manner the legends of the miraculous birth of Gautama, 
The Buddha, took the place of the ordinary birth of Gautama the 
man. 

One of these legends tells how, while Queen Mayadevi slept, 
a six-rayed star fell from Heaven and took the form of a six-tusked 
white elephant, whose heavenly light shone into her. and a heavenly 
voice said, “Buddha is come!” Out of the trunk of the sacred 
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white elephant blossomed a lotus flower, and within this flower was 
the Divine Child. 

14.—A Sign in the Sky.—The Buddhist Tartars believe in a great 
number of living Buddhas, who act as Grand Lamas at the head of 
the chief monasteries. When a Grand Lama dies, his disciples do 
not sorrow, for they know he will be born again in the form of an 
infant. 

Their only difficulty is to find the place where he will be re-born. 
If they see a rainbow, they take it as a sign sent by the departed 
Lama to guide them to his cradle. 

15.—Miraculous Birth of Christ.—Here, again, the traditional 
story tells of the sign in the sky—the star by which the Wise Men 
were led to the cradle; and here, also, a miraculous birth has re- 
placed the natural birth. According to the ancient account, the Holy 
Ghost (Whose symbol was a dove) came down from Heaven and 
became the Father of the Child which was to be born. The word 
“Christ” means “The Anointed One,” from the Greek “khristos.” 
Just as Gautama is now called Buddha, so Jesus is now called Christ. 

(To be continued.) 


MUMMING AND MASKING. 


(“For O, for O, the Hobby Horse ts forgot!’’). 


THE MACHINE-MASTERS. 
Characters. 


(Costume and make-up of characters in Mumming plays should be exaggerated). 


The Machine. 
The Business Man. 
The Foreman. 
Labourers. 
The Spirit of Nature. 
Scene : Out of doors: anywhere. 


Indoors: plain curtains. 


The Machine is in the centre of stage. It consists of a large upright 
cardboard cylinder coverel with silver paper with bolts and vivets painted on 
it. Out of the cylinder comz pipes, wires, levers, piston-rods, etc.; and wheels are 
attached. There should be a chimney at'the top out of which comes black smoke. 
The noise of machinery is made the whole time by means of a sewing-machine 
turned by the actor hidden within cylinder. Make The Machine look metallic 
and complicated. Coming out of body of cylinder, facing audience, is a grama- 
bhone trumpet through which The Machine speaks in a hard, loud, rasping voice. 

The Business Man is fat, comfortable, well-dressed. 

The Foreman is respectably dressed. 

The Labourers are clad in overalls; hands dirty. They lack interest 
in anything. They look tired, and slouch in single file carrying a ladder  be- 
tween them. They all move together in a listless manner, and they all speak 


together. 
The Spirit of Nature ts a joyous being who comes in playing a pipe and dancing. 
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The Machine (humming and smoking): 
Fee, fi, fum, fo! 
Hear the hum of the dynamo! 
Whether you’re live, or whether you’re SL 
I’ll grind your bones to make your bread ! 
Enter Foreman, with a book in his hand. 

For.: Books . . . and dreams; dreams and books. I dunno, Im sure; 
V’m sure | dunno. Agitate—organise—educate. I’ve got on in the world. 
I’m a foreman. 1 oughter be glad (turning to his book). Ideas. That’s the 
worst of ideas. No one never ought to ‘ave ideas. They gets into your ’ead 
and sticks there. Poetry an’ engine oil don’t seem to g° well together some ‘ow. 

: I dunno why, I’m sure. When I was a kid | reckoned I was goin’ to 
be a Redskin or a pirate, or something—now look at me. -A foreman. A 
works foreman. Somewhere outside all this smoke an’ clatter of machinery 
there's woods and fields and flowers and little dicky birds twitterin’, and all 
that sort o’ thing. That’s where my kids oughter be instead 0’ bein’ cooped 
up in Paradise Avenue. And when they grows up they'll be the same as me—— 

Mach.: Ill see they work, work, work! 

For.: Yes, that’s it—work, work, work. Who invented this work? 

Mach.: You did! 

For.: The best time I ever ’ad was when I was in the trenches; I was 
free then for a bit. 

Mach. : Not you! 

For, (turning angrily): How’s that? I was free from your clatter and 
scot, anyhow. 

Mach.: Never! Who made the war? JI did. Alone I did it. Who sent 
you out to fight it? I did. Who fed you on bully-beef and biscuit; who 
clothed you in slip-shod khaki? Who made the buttons you polished; who 
constructed your rifle and ammunition? Who killed your only brother at 
re aed Why, I did. I did it all. 

For.: You’re a devil! 

Mach. : I’m your master. 

For.: That’s a lie! You’re not. It was men like me who made you, and 
if I pressed a button you’d shut up. 

Mach.: Ha! Maybe. But you dare not press that button. 

For. : Why not? 

Mach.: Because if you did you’d get the sack. 

For.: Not from you, you metal-faced beast ! 

Mach.: Yes, from me—because I am The Boss. 

For.: You belong to The Business Man. He can close down the works 
and put a stop to your row. 

Mach.: Ha! Maybe. But he dare not close down the works. 

For. : Nes not ? 

Mach. : Because he’d have to go short of the things he wants—and in the 
end he’d starve and you’d starve. 

For.: That’s true. That’s Gospel. So what’s to be done? 

Mach. : Work, my lad—or starve; whichever you like. 

(The shrill hooting of a sirens) 

For.: Here they come, Alf and George and Bert and Sam and all the rest 
of ‘em. Look at them—poor devils. : 

(Enter the labourers.) 

Mach. : What’s the matter with them? They don’t bother. 
to it. 

Labs. ; O,—we—do—like—Work! Yes,—we—does—like—Work ! 

Mach.: You see, they love it. 

For. : But,—I never noticed it before—are they alive? 

Mach.: Just alive enough to look after me in between the spells of 
unemployment. 

. For. (shouting at Labs.): Why don’t you wake up and master this 
machine ; can’t you see you’re nothing but a gang of slaves? 

lidex. 5 We-—want—more pay! Yes, —we—want—more—pay ! 


They’re used 
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Exit Labs. chanting ““ We want more pay!’ 

For. : Well, I shall ’ave to go and look after them, 1 suppose. 

Mach.: Yes. You must go and see after my slaves. 

For.: Shut up! You wretched, rattling tin-can-full-of-old-nails ! (Exit 
Foreman.) 

Mach : 

Fee, fi, fum, fo! 
Hear the hum of the dynamo! 
Whether you’re live, or whether you’re dead, 
I'll grind your bones to make your bread! 
Enter the Business Man, just returned from a golfing week-end. 

B.M.: Fancy having to come back to this . . . Ugh! Business. I 
don’t seem able to get away from it. ) 

Mach.: No one can get away from me. 

B.M.: Eh! What’s that? : 

Mach. : You ought to be thankful I allow you to get away at the week-end. 

B.M.: What the ! Do you know who you’re speaking to? 

Mach.: Yes. My slave, The Business Man, 

B.M. (stamping and fuming): Of all the 
that but for me you—you wouldn’t be alive. 

Mach.: On the contrary, if I stopped you’d die. 

B.M.: Nothing of the sort! Nothing of the sort, I tell you. I’ve made 
money. 

Mach. : Out of me and the work I do. If you cease to serve me, your 
money is useless. You buy what I make. 

B.M.: Yes, and I order you to make what I want to sell, 

Mach.: No. I compel all men, rich or poor, to attend to me lest they die. 
You are all under my control. 

B.M. (with a fine gesture): Man is Man, and master of his fate ! 

Mach. : Sounds all right, but he’s not maste: of his machinery yet. 

B.M.: You’re a most insolent fellow. 

Mach. : It’s no good. I’m your master. Who pushes you into the 9.12 
to the City every morning? Who makes you wear the most ridiculous top-hats 
and idiotic black clothing? Who tears you away from golf when you’d much 
rather stay? Who continually bothers you with strikes and industrial unrest < 
Who decides whether you can afford a new Rolls Royce or not? I do. I do it all 

B.M. (aside): I’m afraid there’s some truth in that. More or less, I am 
the slave of—of this mechanical monster. 

Mach. : | say. 

B.M.: Well, what is it 

Mach. : You’re safe while the labourers keep on bleating for more pay. but 
once they begin to shout for fresh air and the sun, moon and stars, you’re done. 

B.M.: Why? 

Mach. : Because they are things which neither you nor I can manufacture. 

B.M.: But I thought Bolshevism was the danger ?—that’s what the Press 
keep saying. 

Mach. : Burst me boilers, man! You're like the labourers, you’re gulled 
by the Press just as they are! When the people begin to look for the Earth 
again, what will they find? 

B.M.: Well, what will they find? 

Mach.: They'll find ME, of course. 

B.M.: Well, what about it? 

Mach. : They’ll take me captive—— 

B.M.: That doesn’t worry me—I shall be there, as usual. 

Mach.: You may be—but you forget; when I’m no longer free, I shan’t 
be able to tip you the wink on the Stock Exchanges of the world. You won’t 
be able to get a corner in wheat, or oil, or anything. é 

B.M.: I say, you know, if—if that’s true—what you say—it’s ah !—well, 
it’s a very serious matter, you know—very serious indeed. 

Mach.: Yes; I thought you’d be interested. 5 

B.M.: Look here, now, can’t we come to some understanding with the 


! You don’t seem to realise 
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labourers—about this? I mean, they don’t really want the earth and the sun 
and moon and things, do they? 

Mach. : Not yet. But it’s begun, and it’ll spread. Bound to go on. 

Enter the labourers, as before. 
Labs. : We’ll—down—tools! Yes,—we’ll—down—tools ! 
Enter Foreman. 

For. : Could I speak to you for a moment, sir? 

B.M.: Well, what is it? 

For. : Could I have a day off, sir, I 


Much.: NO! 
B.M.: Day off, what for? 
For.: 1 don’t hardly know how to explain, sir. . . . I must-a gone 


a bit queer, sir, in the ’ead, or something—I want to get away 

Mach. : You can’t get away from me. 

For.: 1 must! I will! I’ve seen things—sun, moon and stars! I want 
to smell the wet earth after April rain; 1 want to get drenched in ice-cold dew— 

B.M.: You’ve been drinking. 

For.: Yes, I’m drunk! I’m drunk with heather wine—with the nectar 
of the gods—Life !—Life! JI demand Life! 

Labs. : We—want—more—pay! Yes, we—want—more—pay ! 

B.M.: Look here, Foreman, is it more wages you want? 

For.: No, sir—I know it sounds queer, but I] want to tramp across the 
wind-swept moorlands, | want to—— 

B.M.: Queer? It’s beyond me. I can’t make you out. 

For.: No, sir; more can’t I. It come over me all of a sudden-like. 

Mach.: Ha! What did I tell you? It’s begun . . . 

B.M. (patting foreman on back): You'll be all right soon; you've been 
letting your mind dwell on things too much, you’re a bit nervy. 

For.: No, sir; something’s got into me blood, like it might be a pine- 
needle injection of bird-song and sparks from a camp tire. The Spirit o’ 
Nature 
Enter the Spirit of Nature dancing. The labourers drop their ladder, and stand 

huddled together, mouths a-gape, awestruck. 

B.M.: By George! Jolly prettv girl, that—what? She’s a peach! 

Mach. : Shut up! You fool. The magic’s at work. 

Spirit of Nature points a finger at B.M., who cowers and shuffles away towards 
the group of awestruck labourers. Noise of machine stops. 

S. of Nat.: 

1 will make you brooches, and toys for your delight 
Of bird-song at morning and star-shine at night, 
I will make a palace fit for you and me 

Ot green days in forests and blue days at sea. 


I will make a kitchen, and you shall keep your room, 
Where white flows the river, and bright blows the broom, 
And you shall wash your linen and keep your body white 
In rainfall at morning and dewfall at night. 


And this shall be for music when no one else is near, 
The fine song for singing, the rare son« to hear! 
That only I remember, that only you admire, 
Of the broad road that stretches and the roadside fire. 
S. of Nat. dances round Machine, near which Labs. and B.M. stand in a 
cowering group. The Foreman whistles a folk-tune to the dance. 
S. of Nat.: Arise, the Kibbo Kift, and give the Sign! 
Immediately Labs., B.M. and Foreman give a wild leap and rush off. 
S. of Nat. plays on her pipe. 

S. of Nat.: I am the Spirit of Nature. TJovfullv I feel myself part of the 
sunshine, because I am chemically part of all sunshine. Gladly I leave the 
trail of mv bare feet in the mud, for J am chemically part of all mud. In me 
is Everything—I am the green sap in the leaves, I am the wind in the woods, 
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Open out the magic gates, 
agic winds are blowing, 
Magic life is in the air, 
Magic music everywhere, 
Magic waters flowing. 


Open gates of higher thought; 
All is now transition; 
Here's the temple men have sought, 
Older than tradition; 
Common earth is holy ground, 
Deeper knowledge may be found, 
And a deeper vision. 


Open wide the magic doors; 
Magic winds are blowing, 
Leading us to other shores, 
Far beyond our knowing; 
Brotherhood is in the air, 
Kibbo kift is everywhere, 

We must climb the magic stair; 
Keep the music going. 


G..H. 


Continued from Page 22. 


I am the ripple in the river, for I am chemically part of all these things. You 
also are composed of the wind and the rain, moss and mud, sunlight and sea- 
spray. You also feel the goodness of things on an April morning. Because 
you are actually composed of these things your heart leaps with joy, and the 
Spirit of all Nature-Worship goes singing through your blood in the Spring- 
time. You and 1, and all who follow the trail, are scientifically splendid, for 
the colour of the sunset is built into our muscles; into our bones is built the 
vigour of the pine-tree. I am the Spirit of Nature. I am You! 
(Exit S. of Nat.) 
Enter Labs., B.M. and Foreman, all clad in Kibbo Kift costume, hoods up. As 
they come in, they give the Sign of the Open Hand and shout : 
HOW! 
They commence at once to re-organise the Machine; they stop the smoke, 
tighten up bolts, etc. Two of them pitch a tent, light a camp fire and cook. 
Mach. : That’s better. One of my crank-shafts is still a bit loose. I guess 
I could do more work for you if you adjusted my fly-wheel and improved on 
my reinforced concrete bed—it’s a bit hard to sit on. Why not try some sort 
of rubber amalgam? I could do twice the work per hour if the oil-feed were 
horizontal That belt-drive just under my differential gear keeps slipping. | 
shouldn’t chatter so much if you introduced half-inch plates in my throttle. I 
feel much better now you’ve stopped the smoke. 
For.: Kinsmen! We have mastered the Machine! 
Kins. : Hugh! The Machine is conquered. 
Finis 
Permission to perform this play can be obtained from Wayside Camp, Kings 


Langley, Herts. 


Piltdown Pilgrimage.—It is hoped to arrange a pilgrimage to the 
spot where the famous Piltdown skull was unearthed. The pil- 
grims will carry with them a model of the Piltdown skull, and 
a short ceremony will take place when the company arrives at 
Piltdown, in Sussex. Kinsfolk who are interested and who wish 
to take part in this hike should write to the Head Man at once. 
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THE EARTH - LORE TRAIL 


: “This is the most famous place in England.” 

A corner of a Sussex field with a gravel road running to a farm; 
between the road and the hedge, a small excavation, half-filled in, 
but revealing a sub-soil of brown gravel and iron-stained flints ; 
nothing here to indicate any speciai claim to renown. 

Many speculations might be made as to the nature of the claim 
that might be put forward for the locality to become “the most 
tamous place” in these isles. Some would at cnce think of the site 
ot some murderous battle, or of some gaudy historical pageant, a 
‘ coronation perhaps, or a dramatic submission of some rebel against 
the established order, or of the landing-place of some Saxon or 
Danish or Norman invaders. Others, aiming higher, might imagine 
a spot hallowed by some tragic martyrdom, or the scene of some 
dramatic religious conversion, or of a social or political triumph of 
right over wrong. Others might think of the spot whence first soared 
the first aeroplane, or the track of an early railway. Some few would 
at once envisage a stone-circle or cromlech, a temple of primitive 
man. Yet to none of these classes does the spot in question belong. 

Some twelve years back a man of knowledge, passing near this 
place, noticed that the road he trod was paved with peculiar flints ; 
it was from this pit that they came, and a careful search through 
the spoil from the pit revealed some scraps of bone of unusual appear- 
ance. The greater part of a skull and a jaw-bone were thus obtained, 
and, on examination, were found to present characters intermediate 
between those of the bones of man and of the apes. This discovery 
it is that gave to this corner of a field at Piltdown its claim to the 
description applied to it by a famous visitor from across the Atlantic: 

“"The most famous place in England.” 

Surely every kinsman will at once admit the justice of this 
claim? It is not only that the Prltdown skull is quite possibly an 
ancestral relic of every member of the KIBBO KIFT, as, indeed, 
of the whole of the human race; its great claim upon our veneration 
is that the discovery of this skull furnished concrete and tangible 
evidence of the evolution of mankind from an ape-like ancestry, and 
thus gave a triumphant confirmation to the vision of the scientists 
and the philosopher, and a refutation to the wailings of the sacerdotal 
obscurantist. And from this discovery and its consequences in de- 
veloping our methods of thought we may draw not merely knowledge 
as to our racial future, but also a sincerely religious inspiration. 

In very truth Piltdown is the most famous place in England, 

It will, therefore, no doubt, be thought fitting that the Kindred 
should, if possible, make a pilgimage this summer to Piltdown of 
the Skull, in order to pay due honour to the spot where, through 
countless centuries, reposed the remains of EOANTHROPUS DAW- 
SONII, the Piltdown Man, perhaps to erect a permanent memorial 
that shall mark the place unmistakably in the eyes of the world, and 
generally to testify to our appreciation of the unique nature of this 

“Most famous place in England.” 
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